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Foreword 


THE STUDY GROUP REPORTS OF THE ALLERTON HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS* 


In recent years there has been an upsurge of criticism of the public 
schools. Whether or not one agrees with such criticisms as are found in 
Educational Wastelands or Why Johnny Can’t Read, one must admit 
that they have been widely read and quoted. In Illinois; the controversy 
over public education is thought by many to have been brought into the 
open by a professor of botany who spoke before the University of Illinois 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on The Emperor’s New Clothes, or Prius 
Dementat. A professor of education answered with a speech entitled 
The Bewildered Botanist, or Academic Envoutement. Another critic, in 
turn, answered with a paper entitled Aimlessness in Education, or Ex 
Nihilo Nihil Fit. Speech was answered by speech, letter by letter, article 
by article. And so the controversy grew, even to the point that some of 
its participants appeared before the Illinois School Problems Commis- 
sion, an official body of the Legislature, to discuss the need for legis- 
lation. Education was not only in the news, but some of the problems 
raised by the discussion had become urgent. 

In some respects, this was excellent. People had been made aware 
that the schooling of their children could not be taken for granted— 
that there were problems in education. Much credit must be given to 
the participants in the early stages of the controversy. Too long have 
too many people been indifferent or merely armchair critics of the 
schools. Parents may not have liked their child’s teacher, or the 
teacher’s methods, or the courses he was taking, but they did little 
about it. Educators have been disturbed for a long time about the 
fundamental problems of schools, but too many other people have not 
been. In fact, many people believe that herein lay the difficulty. 
The “schoolmen,” without too much help from others in the field of 
education, worked, experimented, and established the educational 
policies of the public schools. Occasionally a few lay persons and 
“scholars”? would become critical of the schools, but these critics often 
failed to arouse general support or were not constructive in their criti- 
cisms. By the spring of 1952, however, the controversy begun at the 


* Much of this description of the origin and organization of the Confer- 
ence is taken from the minutes of the meetings and, with their permission, 
from an earlier statement by R. G. Bone and C. W. Sanford. 


l’For the terms “schoolmen” and “scholars” we are indebted to Martin 
ten Hoor, Dean of Liberal Arts of the University of Alabama, who said, “In re- 
ferring to the two parties I wish to avoid both awkwardness and name calling. 

In using the terms ‘schoolmen’ (for the education party) and ‘scholars’ 
(for the college of liberal arts and science party) 1... have no intention of 
calling names, be it ever so politely.” 
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Phi Beta Kappa meeting had spread over the State and had generated 
noticeable tension between the scholars and schoolmen. Some people 
felt that too much had been said and written. Others believed that the 
violent controversy was the best thing that could have happened. In 
any case, members of both groups felt that the scholars and the school- 
men should sit down together and discuss their differences. 


The problems of organizing for this purpose were formally con- 
sidered in the fall of 1952 at a joint meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Curriculum Program and the following groups 
from the University of Illinois: the Committee on Educational Policy 
of the University Senate, the Executive Committee of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, and the University Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation. In the course of its discussion the group identified a number of 
major areas which should be examined and recommended the appoint- 
ment of a smaller interim committee to suggest means of studying each 
of the areas. As a result of the work of this committee, the larger 
Planning Committee for the Allerton House Conference on Education 
in Illinois was formed. 

At its first meeting in February, 1953, the Planning Committee 
authorized the appointment of seven study groups. Five study groups 
concerned with subject-matter areas were asked to examine typical 
programs in their areas in liberal arts colleges, in teacher education, 
and in the public schools in order to compare these programs with the 
educational task to be done in the State. The areas included were 
English and literature, mathematics, social sciences, physical and bio- 
logical sciences, and foreign languages. The sixth group was asked to 
ascertain the relationship between the school experiences of pupils and 
students at all levels of schooling and their academic achievement. 
The assignment of the seventh group was to make a factual study of 
typical school populations to determine the kinds of mental traits and 
abilities which are educationally significant. Later, other study groups 
were organized to consider the field of agriculture, evaluation, report- 
ing, and promotion policies and practices in schools, and the role of 
the counselor. 

Each of the study groups had one or more representatives of the 
following groups: Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Illinois; College of 
Education, University of Illinois; other institutions of higher learning 
in Illinois; elementary-school teachers; high-school teachers; public- 
school administrators; and the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and/or Illinois Association of School Boards. 

In the course of the Conference there have been many indications 
of increased understanding. The schoolmen and the scholars, the 
teachers and the administrators, the educators and the laymen have 
discovered in working together that they have similar goals. They have 
found over the conference table that some of their differences were 
semantic, while others were the result of lack of information and under- 
standing. They have realized that there are remaining differences with 
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respect to method and philosophy. The improvement in understanding 
which has characterized the Conference as a whole has grown very 
largely from the work of its study groups. 

The report which is presented here is a result of five years of 
intensive study and discussion by the members of the Study Group on 
Social Studies. This study group followed the procedure used to gain 
Conference Acceptance of the reports of all groups. A tentative draft 
was presented to the Conference, where it was criticized both by a 
panel composed of non-members of the group and from the floor. The 
report was then revised in the light of the criticisms and later accepted 
by vote of the Conference. By its acceptance the Conference gave gen- 
eral approval to the content of the report, but there are no grounds 
for believing that every member of the Conference agrees with every 
detail of the report. To those who have been a part of the Conference 
this report gives tangible evidence that agreement has been reached 
on many issues which divided its members when it began. 

Throughout the life of the Conference one of its most striking 
attributes has been the spirit of co-operation among its members and 
among the many institutions which supported it. While the major 
costs of the enterprise were shared by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and by the University of Illinois, the expenses of 
a number of the members were paid by the organizations or institu- 
tions they represented. Larger even than these costs were the time and 
energy contributed by individual members of the Conference and will- 
ingly provided by their institutions. 

When it became evident that the cost of publishing all the study 
group reports was too great to be borne by the original sponsors of the 
Conference, the willingness of other institutions to help was again 
evidenced. The members of the Conference are grateful to Illinois 
State Normal University for assuming the cost of this bulletin and for 
the responsibility taken by its University Press. 

Charles M. Allen, 
Chairman, Planning Committee 


June, 1958 
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Part I. Basic Considerations 


A. THE WORK OF THE STUDY GROUP 


The Study Group on Social Studies has a membership of thirteen 
persons. They include a professor of history in a university, a profes- 
sor of sociology in a university, the head of the social sciences division 
in a liberal arts college, a former professor of government in a state 
teachers college, professors of education in two different universities, 
an assistant superintendent in the Office of Public Instruction, a 
school board member, an administrator of a suburban school system, 
two high school social studies teachers, an elementary school teacher, 
and a junior high school teacher. Experience in teaching the social 
studies at all leve!s is represented in the membership of the group. All 
of these people have shown a great concern for the improvement of 
social studies instruction in the Illinois schools and have devoted a 
large amount of time to the work of the Allerton House Conference. 


Members of the group have visited a total of fourteen schools as 
follows: 


Two senior high schools, grades 10-12 

One high school, grades 9-12 

Four junior high schools, grades 7-9, in two different cities 
Two elementary schools offering kindergarten through grade 8 
Two elementary schools offering kindergarten through grade 6 
Three colleges and universities 


The high schools varied in enrollment from 134 to 1,875; the junior — 
high schools from 334 to 695. The elementary schools varied in size 
from 129 to 704 and included city, suburban, and rural schools. The 
colleges included a private liberal arts college, a teachers college, and 
a state university. 


In addition, the group has held a number of meetings for the 
exchange of observations and experiences. This report is based upon 
the group’s discussions, observations, and visitations. It is recognized 
that the report would be greatly improved if the group could have 
undertaken extensive research studies, but it has not been able to 
do so. 


The report follows the pattern of organizing the findings and 
recommendations of the group according to grade levels. That is, 
Part II of the report deals with social studies programs in the elemen- 
tary schools through the sixth grade. Part III of the report deals with 
the social studies program in the seventh and eighth grades. Part IV 
deals with the senior high school grades nine through twelve, and 
Part V with the colleges and universities. Part VI summarizes all of 
the recommendations and indicates the conclusions of the group. 
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The members of the group wish to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to many teachers and administrators in the schools listed and 
also to other members of the Allerton House Conference. 


The group finds in Illinois a great variety of programs at all levels. 
In some high schooJs, for example, students are permitted to graduate 
with only one unit (out of the 16 required for graduation) in the 
social studies. Other high schools require three or four units. Similarly 
there is a great diversity in the social studies offered in the elementary 
school and junior high school. In some the emphasis is heavily upon 
geography, in others upon American history. There are also wide 
variations in the organization of subject matter and in the extent to 
which the social studies materials are integrated. 


At the college level the group found operating on one campus 
three separate programs for the preparation of social studies teachers. 
Further they found the program of a liberal arts college to be sharply 
different from that of a teachers college. Further investigation would 
probably reveal wide variations among liberal arts colleges, as varia- 
tions among teachers colleges are known to exist. 


The group does not assume that it is desirable to eliminate these 
variations in favor of a single uniform program. At the same time, it 
believes that the present situation is unnecessarily diverse and results 
in serious deficiencies in many school systems. The group believes that 
all children are entitled to receive good instruction in the social 
studies, and in its report the group makes an effort to define the limits 
of the essentials of a good program. 


B. WHAT ARE THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


The term “social studies” is used to identify instruction, at the 
elementary and secondary levels, in those subject-matter areas which 
lay stress upon man in his relationships with other men. Traditionally 
these studies include the areas of history, civics, economics, sociology, 
and geography. Recently attempts have been made to integrate some 
of these areas of instruction into courses known as “social studies,” 
“social problems,” “American problems,” and “community civics.” 
Now and then some schools have experimented with courses which 
endeavor to correlate instruction in the social studies with literature 
or the language arts. 


Differentiation is also found in the presentation of these studies at 
the various levels of instruction. Elementary schools often integrate 
the social studies with the teaching of a variety of subjects such as 
art, music, and the language arts. In addition to the traditional sub- 
jects, expansion in the social studies at the secondary level in some 
schools has resulted in the development of certain courses which seek 
to minister to some of the special needs of adolescents. Such titles 
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as “family living,” “orientation,” “life adjustment,” “psychology,” and 
“personal finance” are used to describe these new areas of instruc- 
tion. The college and university level generally provides instruction in 
the more highly developed types of courses in the standard academic 
disciplines of history, political science, economics, sociology, human 
geography, anthropology, archaeology, and social psychology. These 
areas are generally labeled the “social sciences.” Obviously great varia- 
tion in the orientation and scope of social studies courses exists at all 
levels of instruction. However, the common characteristic of all 
courses is a focus upon man’s organized social relationship, with the 
presentation adapted to the interests and aptitudes of pupils at the 
various levels. 


C. THE AIM OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Broadly speaking, the aim of the social studies is to provide the 
student with a rational, personally meaningful, and sustaining orien- 
tation (suitable to his degree of maturity and capacity for under- 
standing) to that portion of his total environment that consists of 
human relationships of all kinds—formal and informal, close at hand 
and distant, contemporary and past—and the organizations, agencies, 
and other products and forces arising as a consequence of human 
association. 


The concern of the social studies is not with social, political, and 
economic affairs to the exclusion of all other disciplines. Significant 
contribution to their understanding and interpretation are made by 
other disciplines outside the scope of this report, such as the humani- 
ties, philosophy, and religion. However, this report is concerned with 
the theoretical, conceptual, and factual materials derived from the 
scholarly and scientific disciplines formally classified as the social 
sciences. 


Every normal member of society past the age of infancy possesses 
some knowledge and understanding of his social world and some skill 
in managing his relations with his associates. He acquires these in the 
course of his daily life, through practical experience, precept, and ex- 
ample. Practical experience with people is a source of knowledge 
available to every functioning member of the community. Knowledge 
derived from precept and example springs from a multitude of 
sources in the community—shrewd guesses; shared common sense; 
more or less accurate popular historical knowledge; myths, legends, 
and folklore; popular philosophizing; and systems of etiquette, ethics, 
and morals—through the use of which the individual with more or 
less success contrives his own adjustment and contributes his share to 
the task of making adjustments among competing and conflicting 
groups. Direct personal experience, however, is limited to a relatively 
small social circle, and interpretations of it are colored by local and 
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sometimes prejudiced views. Knowledge derived from traditional com- 
munity resources has only a limited effectiveness, being applicable 
mainly to relatively small and stable aggregations and to a succession 
of social events that run their course in an undisturbed manner. 


The modern world is different from the world out of which the 
above forms of folk wisdom sprang. However effective they may once 
have been, the traditional popular techniques of adjustment and be- 
liefs about human relations are placed under a severe strain by today’s 
novel circumstances, unanticipated emergencies, increasing social com- 
plexity, rapid social change, advancing technology, mobility, and mi- 
gration. Evidences of strain are numerous. Increases in the number of 
disturbed personalities in crime and delinquency, in family disorgani- 
zation, in the constant difficulties of regulating and maintaining adjust- 
ment among groups and factions in local and national life—all reflect 
the increasing ineffectiveness of traditional “common sense” methods 
of dealing with human relations. They clearly point to the need for 
better and more widespread understanding derived from disciplined 
and objective scientific study of the processes and problems of a com- 
plex society and the place of the individual in it. Further, the persistent 
threat of World War III with its potentialities for disaster for all 
mankind calls for the greatest possible understanding of the relations 
among the nations of the world. 


It is frequently and truly stated that man’s ability to control his 
physical and biological environment has far outrun his success in con- 
trolling his social] environment. The utilization of knowledge in the 
social sciences lags far behind that of the physical and biological 
sciences. The critical need for an energetic effort to remedy this lag 
has been the concern of many statesmen, philosophers, politicians, and 
military and civic leaders. The fullest use of this knowledge can come 
about only as it is made available to the general population through 
the facilities of the educational system. Rapid and significant progress 
along this line has been made by devoted and conscientious social 
studies teachers in hundreds of elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the State of Illinois. 


The social studies aim to provide the student with an orientation 
to his surrounding world of social, political, and economic affairs. 
“Orientation” is here used in the broad sense to mean an awareness 
of one’s position in a complex relationship, group, and group processes 
and products, based on a knowledge of the factors of time, place, 
group characteristics, etc., that determine this position. 


American society is such that orientation inevitably becomes con- 
cerned with the continuing problems of its democratic heritage. By 
“democratic government” is meant a political system in which sover- 
eignty rests with the citizens of the state and in which these citizens, 
by means of free elections held at intervals pre-determined by con- 
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} stitutional laws, choose representatives, who, in turn, are charged with 
limited tasks of legislation, law enforcement, law interpretation, public 
defense, and the day-to-day administration of public affairs. This is, 
in effect, a republican form of government. The term “limited tasks” 
refers primarily to democratic government in the United States, 
where a jealous regard for the natural rights of man has been a 
cardinal principle of its political system since the earliest state con- 
stitutions were formulated in the 1770’s. The rights of minorities have 
been similarly protected, for the essence of American democracy lies 
in the untrammelled right of a minority to become a majority by 
j means of peaceful, persuasive appeals to the voting public. The limita- 
tions upon the elected representatives, together with the unique system 
i of checks and balances instituted among the three principal branches 
of the governmental structure, are the bulwarks of this country’s free- 
? dom. The doctrine of the natural rights of man preserves the dignity 
of man as an individual, guarantees equality before the law, and 
asserts man’s legal freedoms in religion, thought, speech, press, peti- 
tion, assembly, and property. The right of minorities to become major- 
ities by peaceful, persuasive appeals to the voters of the state is funda- 
mental if the country is to avoid one-party rule, dictatorship, tyranny 
in any of its subtle forms, and the possible loss of our personal and 
? public liberties. However, this right of peaceful persuasion is the right 
of an individual as a private citizen and does not embrace the right 
of public, tax-supported institutions, such as public school systems, to 
! support or oppose programs designed to reform the existing social, 
economic, or political structure. It is their function to promote a 
scholarly, objective study of this structure. 


D. BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The Social Studies Group recognizes that instruction in the social 
studies constitutes only one segment of the educational program for 
students in the schools. It makes no extravagant claims for this seg- 
ment. But it does hold certain basic assumptions. 


It is assumed that every child needs to understand the American 

> system of government and the cultural heritage of the American 

people. He must also learn about the cultures of other peoples and 

their systems of government. It is also assumed that the public school 

system as a whole will fail in its purpose if every child does not ac- 

quire competence in social understandings and in the practice of good 

citizenship. The study group believes that all these aspects of the social 
studies are important. 


There is an almost universal agreement that the means of orien- 
tation of the student to social intelligence depends largely upon social 
science. In general the study group shares in this agreement. But it 
would add at least three refinements and limitations: 
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First, no single individual has successfully mastered all of the dis- 
ciplines of history, political science, economics, sociology, geography, 
anthropology, archaeology, and social psychology. And if the scholars 
have failed to do this, can students be expected to achieve it? Do the 
schools attempt too much in their social studies curricula? What 
teacher can be adequately prepared in this enormous area of social 
knowledge. The answer is, None—and the schools cannot expect one 
to be. The schools must reduce their objectives to the possible. 


Secondly, if public education seeks to orient students to social 
knowledge, then democratic processes must be taught; and the teach- 
ing of democratic processes requires a deep and accurate understand- 
ing of the social phenomena of all kinds. These include a wide variety 
of things of which the following is a suggestive, but hardly definitive, 
list: 


1. The role of the past in the present, or how past experiences, 
beliefs, ideas, and institutions reappear in the present and are 
as instructive in their way as geological outcroppings in the 
eyes of the geologist 

2. The nature of social forces as human energies which originate 
in individual motivations and coalesce into collective manifes- 
tations of power 

3. The nature of causation in the social and political complex, 
especially with regard to the hypothesis of multiple causation 
in human affairs 

4. Manifestations of change and of continuity in human experi- 
ence 

5. The position of the individual in society and his role in human 
history 

6. The nature and role of institutions in human society 

7. The nature and limitations of historical evidence 

8. The timeliness of events in human experience, including the 
importance of chronology 


9. The role of ideas and of ideals in human affairs 
10. The nature and significance of cultural lag in human affairs 


Some understanding of such basic problems as these in the field 
of social knowledge is essential if a citizen is to avoid political and 
social incompetence. If a student comprehends such social processes, 
he is prepared to understand democratic processes. Better still, he is 
most likely to appreciate why Western civilization has found demo- 
cratic processes to be superior to others in the unending struggle 
between liberty and authority in the political experience of mankind. 


Thirdly, laudable as may be the objective of seeking to help a 
student adjust to his local environment in time and in place, public 
education should take the student beyond the boundaries of his own 
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community, its local institutions, and its problems of the moment. His 
responsibilities as a citizen of a democratic state will require him to 
transcend the local scene, to become as familiar as possible with the 
entire stream of human existence both in time and in space, and to 
embrace the whole of human experience. Moreover, his responsibilities 
will go beyond the study of momentary, contemporary problems, how- 
ever grave these may appear to his elders. These are not, in most 
instances, his problems: and if later they recur as his problems, they 
are likely to be matters for which a permanent decision is impossible. 
Of far greater value to the student is the larger study of social pro- 
cesses, within which democratic processes are of paramount and (we 
hope) of permanent consequence. If public education will equip stu- 
dents with a firm grasp of the processes of democratic government, 
together with an understanding of the snares and pitfalls into which 
democracy may be misled, and a clear appreciation of the unique 
benefits of democratic government, it will have fulfilled its responsi- 
bilities in this particular. Furthermore, democratic government so 
served may rest secure in its future, with confidence that its citizenry 
will solve their public problems in a democratic manner. 


E. THE ROLE OF “FACTS” IN TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


There appears to be considerable misunderstanding with regard 
to the role of facts in the teaching of the social studies, especially 
history. No one can argue convincingly that facts should be taught for 
their own sake; but neither can it be maintained that facts can be 
largely omitted or that problems can be solved without facts. There 
is no antithesis between the teaching of facts in the social studies and 
the solving of problems inasmuch as facts are the only means whereby 
social processes, trends, and developments can be postulated. In every 
meaningful approach to social studies, facts are the foundation stones 
upon which generalizations and conclusions are built. Facts are the 
basic data of the social studies, and no sound presentation, whether it 
be a problem-solving approach to subject matter or any other orderly 
treatment of materials, can be made without reference to them. 


Students should be taught discrimination and criticism in the use 
of (and by the use of) facts. Out of the mountain of facts usually at 
the teacher’s disposal in the social studies, he selects specific ones for 
strictly utilitarian purposes in the orderly construction and presenta- 
tion of materials and in the effort to determine solutions to problems 
that arise. Both the facts themselves and an understanding of the 
rational bases of their selection are necessary if students are to master 
the methods employed in social studies. To present bare conclusions 
without careful attention to the means whereby these conclusions are 
reached and to the factual data upon which they are founded results 
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in the worst sort of rote learning, which robs students of the ability to 
use social data and to learn to think for themselves. Moreover, it is 
only by reference to the hard facts that students Jearn to distinguish 
between mere prejudice or subjective opinions on the one hand and 
objective or informed opinions on the other. 


No one can fully comprehend a social process, a historical trend, 
or an economic development—nor can one attempt to solve any prob- 
lem with likelihood of success—without accurate knowledge of the 
facts in the case, of their relevance to the case, and of their relative 
weights in the case. To know the facts, then, is fundamental; and the 
nearer one can come to learning the relevant facts in any particular 
case, the greater the likelihood of his reaching sound conclusions— 
assuming, of course, that he employs sound methods or reasoning 
(including criticism). Both oral and written practice in the use of 
social data (facts) are highly desirable in order that students learn 
both the importance of accurate information and its proper use in 
solving a problem, illustrating a trend, or demonstrating a develop- 
ment. Every presentation of data in the social studies is, in cne sense 
or another, a form of problem-solving in which facts are the prime 
criteria of the conclusion. 
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Part II. Social Studies in the Elementary Schools 


A. DESCRIPTION OF FINDINGS 


Members of the Social Studies Group visited and observed social 
studies programs from the kindergarten to grade 6 in five school 
systems. In all instances they observed much well-motivated instruc- 
tion related to needs and interests of children. Where well-developed 
programs existed, they found that, for the most part, the concepts 
and experiences presented were in accordance with the programs. 


Copies of such programs for the school systems visited were 
furnished to the visiting members. In addition, copics of programs 
were secured from a limited number of other school systems. These, 
together with the Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for 
Elementary Schools, were studied by the group in an effort to learn 
what concepts and experiences were included in the social studies 
program for children in the kindergarten and elementary schools. 


Members of the study group believe that all well-organized school 
systems should develop their own programs for all areas of learning, 
including the social studies. Such programs can reflect the special 
needs of the local school population and of the individual community. 
In this way general objectives are set up, and a graded and sequential 
approach is planned by teachers with due regard for accepted principles 
of child growth and development. That implementation of a program 
by a teacher is directly affected by the degree to which he is involved 
in the planning of such a program is recognized by the study group. 
At the same time it recognizes that administrators and teachers in 
some systems simply do not have the time to develop such programs 
and must, therefore, depend largely upon a series of textbooks to pro- 
vide a selection and arrangement of concepts and learning experi- 
ences. Many teachers make extensive use of the Illinois Curriculum 
and Course of Study Guide in planning the learning experiences to be 
presented. 


Programs often include a statement of general objectives which 
in varying degree involve recognized knowledges, understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, abilities, habits, skills, and interests. The de- 
velopment of such objectives is basic to the planning of a series of 
learning experiences calculated to unite teachers at successive grade 
levels in efforts directed toward common goals. 


However, the mere fact that such a program has been developed 
is no. guarantee that it will “get off the ground.” Teachers who under- 
stand the program and who will plan and involve children in learning 
experiences which point definitely to a realization of accepted ob- 
jectives are essential. Too, a wide range of equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, including library resources, is necessary. Good leader- 
ship by supervisors can greatly assist teachers in the evaluation and 
improvement of learning experiences. 
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A study of the Jearning programs available indicates the follow- 
ing content and placement, with variations for the different grade 
levels: 

Kindergarten Home and School 

First Grade Home, school, and neighborhood 

Second Grade The community and its workers 

Third Grade Living and working in our community in early 
days (Indian cultures, pioneers), or our com- 
munity in its metropolitan area and geograph- 
ical region, including transportation and com- 
munication (United States) 

Fourth Grade Other communities in different environments 
and regions of the world contrasted with our 
own (world), or exploring ways of living in the 
home environment (United States) 

Fifth Grade The United States (early history, geography, 
and government), Canada and Latin America, 
or the United States only. Particular attention 
is given the State of Illinois (history, geography, 
and government) 

Sixth Grade _— Study of selected regions of the world outside of 
the United States and contributions made by 
some of the peoples of those areas to the culture 
of the United States. In some systems this is 
continued as part of the program for grades 7 
and 8. This study involves ancient, medieval, 
and modern times. 

In all programs attention is given to history, geography, and gov- 
ernment. Citizenship is emphasized, attention being given to religious 
festivals and patriotic holidays; use of and respect due to the Ameri- 
can Flag; local history and community life; state history; making and 
interpreting maps; likenesses and differences in people; variations in 
ways of making a living due to geographic influences, transportation, 
communication, natural resources, conservation; principles of democ- 
racy; responsibilities of citizenship, the Bill of Rights; national figures, 
including their contributions, etc. 

Textbooks in reading for the primary level often include materials 
dealing with the social studies, and in some instances texts in the 
social studies are used. In succeeding grades social studies texts are 
used regularly. In some cases such texts give definite attention to 
history or geography, while in other cases they use a unified approach 
involving both history and geography. Supplementary reading mater- 
ials, audio-visual aids, trips for observation purposes, etc., serve as 
valuable aids in the enrichment of learning. Participation through 
committees, clubs, or room organizations, and the study of actual 
problems having meaning for children, aid in the development of 
skills in group participation. Such use of equipment, materials, and 
resources and participation vary widely from school to school, or 
indeed from teacher to teacher in the same school. 
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B. CRITICISMS 


1. Frequent lack of leadership by administrators and supervisors 
in the development of organized and sequential programs in the social 
studies no doubt exists. Sometimes this is due to lack of trained per- 
sonnel who can devote time to this work. 


2. In many instances teachers fail to make use of various audio- 
visual aids, library materials, and community resources through field 
trips which would make instruction meaningful. Sometimes they 
neglect emphasis upon pupil participation. 

3. The lack of reading materials having suitable vocabulary range 
constitutes a problem. Happily, publishing companies are making 
commendable effort and some progress in remedying this deficiency. 

4. The study group fully realizes the contribution made by the 
Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for Elementary Schools. 
Nevertheless, it believes that the amount of attention suggested for 
Canada, for Central and South America, and for the lands and peoples 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, in social studies courses. for grades 1 
through 8, appears rather limited in comparison with that for the 
United States of America. The increasingly heavy responsibility for 
leadership in world affairs assumed by the United States of America 
makes an extensive knowledge of world geography desirable for all 
students, since all must later assume responsibility for helping to deter- 
mine governmental policies. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Supervisors and teachers should be encouraged to develop pro- 
grams designed for their own local schools in terms of definite objec- 
tives for all grade levels, with due regard for sequence, and in accord- 
ance with accepted principles of child growth and development. In 
such efforts they may use available programs including the Illinois 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide. 

2. Teachers of all the grades should be encouraged to accept 
responsibilities for providing enriched learning experiences in the 
social studies, either separately or in correlation with the language 
arts, music, or art. 


3. The Superintendent of Public Instruction should continue to 
exert leadership in the evaluation and improvement of the Illinois 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide with particular reference to 
the social studies. 

4. Social studies curricula should provide for additional attention 
at some point in the program to the lands and peoples of the Eastern 
Hemisphere as well as of Canada and Central and South America. 

5. Publishing companies should be encouraged to continue efforts 
to develop textbooks in the social studies which are suited to the 
reading abilities of students in the respective grades. 
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Part III. Social Studies in the Junior High Schools 


A. PRESENT PROGRAMS 


The junior high school is best exemplified in a separately organ- 
ized school for grades 7, 8, and 9. In Illinois the members of the study 
group found many junior high schools which included grades 7, 8, and 
9; but they also found a large number which included only grades 7 
and 8, or, in some cases, grades 6, 7, and 8. A few others consisted of 
only a single grade; one included grades 8 and 9. 


The junior high school owes its growth to the conviction that some 
organization, preferably including grades 7, 8, and 9, can best serve the 
needs of pre-adolescent youth by providing a transitional experience 
between the elementary school and the senior high school. As a corol- 
lary to this belief there is an implication that the curricular materials 
should also be presented in a transitional form. 


All junior high schools in Illinois require one or more years of 
work in social studies. The programs seem to be organized in one of 
the following ways: 


1. History, civics, and geography are taught in separate classes 
by separate teachers (departmentalized organization). The 
Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for Elementary 
Schools, drafted in 1946, rejected this type of program. 


2. History, civics, economics, and geography are assigned to a 
single teacher in a block of time labeled “Social Studies.” In 
this program geography is taught part of the time, and history, 
civics, and economics are taught separately in the remaining 
time of the period or periods. When this happens, this pro- 
gram very closely approximates the departmentalized program. 
Usually there is a fixed body of content to be taught in this 
type of organization. 


3. History, civics, geography, and economics are correlated with 
language arts in a single block of time taught by one teacher 
(unified studies organization). In this type of program, there 
is taught a pre-determined body of materials which has been 
agreed upon by the staff. 


4. History, geography, civics, economics, and language arts are 
fused and unified into a longer block of time labeled “core 
curriculum,” “common learnings,” or some other similar term. 
In this program the content varies from year to year accord- 
ing to problems and needs of the pupils. The study group 
found few schools in Illinois with this type of program. 


Although some school systems have outlincd one program pattern, 
teachers in the classroom may be actually following another, and the 
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patterns are sometimes combined in various ways. The study group 
recognizes and approves the experimentation that is taking place in 
the social studies programs in the junior high school. 


B. TEACHING MATERIALS, PRACTICES, 
AND PROCEDURES 


The content of the social studies programs 1, 2, and 3 described 
above conforms very closely to what is found in the most commonly 
used social studies textbooks. The content seems to be generally organ- 
ized under the following topics: 


7th Grade U. S. History—Beginning to 1789. 
Geography—United States and the world 
(There are few such books available, and their 
content varies greatly). ; 


8th Grade U.S. History—1789 to present time. 

Geography—Many times this is a continuation 
of the 7th grade book as outlined above. In 
many of the newer books, South America is 
emphasized. Fewer geography books are on the 
market for eighth grade than for seventh grade. 
History, government, and geography of Illinois 
—This content is generally treated in separate 
books. 


Methods and techniques used by teachers in teaching social 
studies vary from system to system, from building to building, and 
from room to room in the same building. In the organized programs 
mentioned above, the study group found textbooks being used with 
page to page assignments and also found planned units of work being 
taught by the use of many resource materials. The conferences among 
members of the group following class visits indicated that there were 
varying degrees of pupil participation. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is need for additional study and further experimentation 
to determine the proper organization of the social studies programs in 
the junior high school. However, it is the belief of the study group 
that the kind of narrow specialization described above as “depart- 
mentalized,” as well as the practice some teachers use of teaching as 
“departmentalized” programs carrying other labels, is less suitable 
for the junior high school than the other programs listed above. 


2. Institutions preparing teachers should provide courses espec- 
ially designed for junior high schoo] teachers as well as offerings that 
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will aid teachers in understanding the growth, development, and needs 
of young adolescents. 


3. Many teachers will need to be prepared to correlate the teach- 
ing of social studies and language arts. In such cases they should be 
qualified to teach both subjects. 


4. Any social studies program will be helped by the following: 


a. Careful teacher-teacher cooperative planning and teacher- 
pupil planning 


b. A well-equipped library and access to many audio-visual 
materials 


c. A well-organized and effective testing program. 
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Part IV. Social Studies in the Senior High School 


The report of the senior high school section is drawn from group 
work consisting of discussion sessions, visits to three high schools with 
enrollments of approximately 135, 900, and 1,875 pupils, and from 
information provided by members of the study group about high 
school programs. These study group members have drawn upon 
knowledge acquired through numerous and varied experiences. One 
person visits high schools regularly as a member of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Another has been working in 
Illinois schools for over twenty-five years, and during the last seven 
years has been closely associated with the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram. A third member is a high school social studies teacher who is 
active in professional social studies organizations. Two other members, 
who have been engaged primarily in teacher education at the college 
level, have had special interest in the social studies programs of the 
high schools. 


A. PROGRAMS 


The study group found a variety of programs in the high schools. 
The number of required units in social studies varied from one to 
three. Several high schools required two units; very few require as 
many as three. Where one unit was the rule, it was always United 
States history. Where two units were required, they were usually 
world history and United States history. Where three units were 
required, they were usually the foregoing plus civics, or United States 
government, or a course designated variously as American problems, 
problems of democracy, or some similar title. Economics appeared to 
. be either offered as an elective course or included in the form of a 
unit in the civics or history course. Probably many high schools would 
have difficulty demonstrating a well-planned program for the teaching 
of economics to the general student body. Instruction in geography 
also seemed to be included primarily in history courses. It would ap- 
pear that the degree to which geography is taught in many high 
schools is dependent upon the importance given it by the individual 
teacher. 


Probably one would have to summarize the social studies offer- 
ings in Illinois high schools by saying that the basic program consists 
of either one year of United States history or two years including one 
year of world history and one year of United States history; and that 
instruction in economics, geography, and sociology is likely to be 
limited to units included in history courses and some business educa- 
tion courses. The Study Group on Social Studies has not been able to 
determine reliably the precise balance among the offerings in history, 
economics, geography, sociology, and other related subjects. 
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B. TEACHER PREPARATION AND INSTRUCTION 


This study group limited its study of teacher preparation to those 
teachers working in the three high schools visited. In the two larger 
high schools, all teachers had college majors in social studies. Most of 
them had taken courses in history, government, and economics. Some 
had also taken courses in geography and sociology. With two excep- 
tions, these teachers had more college preparation in one or more 
areas of the social sciences than in professional courses in education. In 
the small high school visited, two teachers had majors in the social 
studies field, and one a minor. 


The conferences of the study group members following class visits 
indicated that there was considerable evidence of sincere efforts by 
the teachers visited to guide their students in well-planned, purposeful 
activities. Class discussions seemed to stimulate thinking and to direct 
attention to important and significant issues. In some instances, com- 
mittee members reported visiting rather dull class sessions, but for 
the most part teachers were achieving at least moderate success. Some 
visitors reported that student response in a few classes failed to reflect 
any great degree of engrossment. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


High school authorities will do well to recall that their social 
studies courses are terminal for the majority of their students, includ- 
ing many who attend professional colleges. These students should be 
given a sound basic education in history, geography, political science, 
and economics during their high school years. They should be pre- 
pared to deal with controversial problems, to weigh conflicting values, 
and to recognize partisan pleading, so that they can discharge their 
responsibilities as citizens intelligently and effectively. The problems 
presented to students in social studies courses are typical of problems 
that will confront them all their lives, and their experience in the 
schools will give them a basis for handling similar problems which 
they will encounter as voters, businessmen, office-holders, and citizens. 
The study group recommends that careful consideration be given to 
a high school program that is broad in scope and includes at least 
three years of required instruction in the social studies during grades 
9 through 12. These three required units in the senior high school 
should consist of the following: 


1. One year of world history 


2. One year of United States history. (Consideration should be 
given to the kind of United States history to be taught. Organ- 
izations other than chronological may well be explored and 
other measures taken to insure that the course is vital and non- 
repetitive.) 
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3. One year of instruction in at least two of the following: geog- 
raphy, economics, sociology, and government. (This recom- 
mendation is not to be understood as precluding some twelfth- 
grade courses now designated as “American problems” or 
“problems of democracy.” If such a course consists of study 
in the areas listed above, with sound subject-matter content, 
and with emphasis on depth rather than breadth by concen- 
trating on a few carefully selected units, it can have academi- 
cally desirable outcomes. ) 


The study group believes it desirable for high schools to offer a 
much broader program than the minimum requirement proposed 
above. Most schools will find it possible to provide courses dealing with 
such topics as international relations, consumer economics, psychology, 
world trade, and so on. The broader the program, the more depth and 
comprehension it can provide for pupils with special competence and 
interest in the social studies. 


This study group is aware of the difficulty of trying to standard- 
ize rigidly programs for all schools in the state. Varying sizes of schools, 
special curricular needs in some communities, plans for integration 
between subject-matter fields, and other factors make it impossible or 
unwise for each school to be a duplicate of all others in the organiza- 
tion of its curriculum. In making this recommendation, the study group 
anticipates that if the principles are accepted, the methods that will 
be used to make them effective will vary considerably. 
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Part V. Preparation of Teachers 


The purpose of this section of the report is to make some com- 
ments and suggestions about the college preparation that, in the opin- 
ion of the study group, should be given to prospective teachers of 
social studies in the elementary and secondary schools. 


A. TEACHER PREPARATION AND 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


There is universal agreement that the right kind of college prepa- 
ration for teachers is of great importance. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this agreement rests upon the assumption that there is a 
direct rclationship between the effectiveness of a teacher in the school 
and the content and organization of the program of teacher prepara- 
tion which he has taken in college or university. As far as the study 
group knows, no scientific test of this assumption has ever been made. 
On the basis of direct observations in the schools, the group feels that 
the question should be asked (even though it has no answer) as to 
whether this assumption is valid without qualification, and that the 
further question should be raised as to what qualifications need to be 
made if the relationship is not a direct one. The members were im- 
pressed by the fact that their inspection of the college transcript of a 
teacher before they observed him in action did not always give them 
an adequate basis for predicting what he would be doing in the class- 
room, or how well he would be doing it. The members found teachers 
with graduate credits in professional education and in their subject- 
matter fields whose work in the classroom seemed to be markedly 
ineffective. 


It appears likely that an improvement in the quality of college 
preparation for teachers will make for an improvement in the quality 
of teaching they do, but we must not expect miracles of improved 
teacher-education programs; and we should not blame their short- 
comings alone for all the inadequacies of teaching in the schools. The 
performance of a teacher is affected throughout his career by many 
factors not related to and beyond the control of his college prepara- 
tion. 


Teaching is principally an art, and like any art, it consists of 
some elements that can be instilled in the artist by instruction, other 
elements than can be acquired only through practice and experience, 
and still other elements whose acquisition or possession depends upon 
personality factors such as aptitude, motivation, and intelligence, upon 
community factors conducive to good morale and self-respect as a 
professional person, and many others. The above factors operate in 
conjunction with one another in determining the pattern of teaching 
competence. One teacher out of college for fifteen years may have the 
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capacity, opportunity, and motivation to keep up with developments 
in his field through wide reading, while another teacher may have 
read nothing in his field except high school textbooks during the fifteen 
years since graduation. The difference between the two is a matter of 
a complex relationship involving the passage of time, the degree of 
scholarly interest in the subject, motivation, and personal morale. 
Assuming that it is undesirable for a teacher to fail to keep abreast 
of developments in his field throughout his career, it should be kept 
in mind that this failure may be due at least in part to circumstances 
quite beyond the limits of anything that might have been done for 
him in college. 

The problem of maintaining the competence of the teacher dur- 


ing the years after college is well illustrated by the following report 
from one of the study group members: 


In private discussions with the teachers themselves, I dis- 
covered that two of them who had taken their undergraduate de- 
grees twenty ‘years or more ago had read nothing in the field of 
history since they finished their undergraduate work—nothing, 
that is, except that which they might have picked up in casual 
newspaper and popular magazine reading. They read no profes- 
sional journals except those put out by the professional educa- 
tional associations. They read no book reviews, and they read no 
books except the textbooks which their students were assigned. 
They clearly meant to be good teachers, conscientious in the 
exercise of their duties, but they demonstrated neither professional 
competence nor interest in the subject matter for which they were 
responsible. What information they had was often out of date. 
They demonstrated no grasp of the problems or processes of his- 
tory, or of the social sciences as a whole. They knew nothing 
about current books in the field. 


It may be said that the problem here is not one that can be 
solved by improved teacher-education programs for undergraduates 
alone, nor even by encouraging teachers to return periodically for 
refresher work in graduate school. The post-graduate and in-service 
development of the teacher is a process that ought to go on continu- 
ously throughout his career, and the schools themselves should pro- 
vide the machinery for fostering and encouraging this development. 
This might take the form of providing better salaries, improved 
teaching conditions, less work not directly connected with teaching, and 
sufficient leisure and resources for individual scholarship. 


To develop a specific and detailed plan of organization for any 
college curriculum (including a list of courses) is a complex task that 
involves considerations of general college requirements for graduation, 
prerequisites, departmental organization and relationships, and so on. 
These are matters which lie outside the competence and purpose of 
this study group. 
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It is impossible for one teacher to be trained to teach competently 
all of the social studies—not to mention related subjects, such as 
consumer problems, psychology, and family living. A teacher well 
prepared in history is likely to have only indifferent competence in 
economics, sociology, and civics—and no trained ability in dealing 
with problems of personal adjustment, consumer problems, and the 
like. Conversely, a teacher trained in sociology or economics may have 
equally indifferent competence in teaching history, civics, or other 
courses included in the social studies. A public school system would 
do well to confine its curriculum in the social studies to a few man- 
ageable, basic areas and attempt to obtain teachers well-prepared in 
these respective areas. Until it does this, teacher education programs 
cannot be intelligently directed to the specific needs of the lower 
schools in the social science studies, and the lower schools will be at- 
tempting the impossible, both in terms of their own curricula and in 
terms of obtaining a well-qualified staff in the social studies. 

Very few school systems have carefully planned social studies 
programs extending from the early grades through the senior high 
school. In consequence, there is little that can be cited clearly as 
being sufficiently basic to the various programs, or common enough 
to a large number of them, to serve as directives for planning intelli- 
gently and specifically, a teacher education program in the social 
studies for elementary, junior high, or senior high school teachers. 


B. SUGGESTIONS WITH REGARD TO TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


The following suggestions for a specialized social studies teacher 
education program are submitted by the study group as a basis for 
discussion, without at this point giving consideration to the difficult 
problems of total hours required to complete such a program, pre- 
requisites, etc. : 


1. General Education and Professional Education Courses: The 
teacher trainee should be required to take a selection of basic courses 
that will serve as the foundation for a broad liberal education, such 
as rhetoric, literature, foreign language, mathematics, and elementary 
physical and biological science. Courses in American history should be 
included in the basic work of those who do not expect to teach history. 


The professional education courses should be those sufficient to 
impart an understanding of what a profession is and what the aims 
of education in a democratic society must necessarily be. Courses in 
the history of education, educational sociology, and the philosophy 
of education should be designed to equip prospective teachers with a 
high sense of purpose, professional and democratic in nature. In addi- 
tion, the professional education courses should include work in edu- 
cational psychology, methods of teaching, and practice teaching. Edu- 
cational psychology courses should give special attention to the de- 
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velopment of a theory of learning; methods courses need to reduce the 
emphasis on techniques as a bag of tricks and place a greater emphasis 
upon methodological theory. 


2. Basic Social Science Training: Courses taken for this purpose 
would include the basic introductory courses in three or four of the 
standard social science disciplines, such as history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, geography, anthropology, and political science. 


Specialized Combinations of Courses: The student should select 
one or both of the following sub-area combinations for concentration 
and should take 25 or more semester hours in carefully selected courses 
in each: 


a. History. History courses should be selected with an eye to 
the broadest possible coverage, with additional emphasis upon 
American and modern history. Historiography and a knowledge 
of bibliographical aids should be included. Human geography can 
be combined with history or, if desired, with courses in economic 
organization. 


b. Political, Economic, and Social Organization. The student 
should take courses in American government, comparative gov- 
ernments, and international relations (taken in political science), 
sociology of the family, rural and urban sociology, industrial soci- 
ology, and social problems; general economics, consumer eco- 
nomics, labor economics, and international economic relations, and 
human geography. 


The two sub-areas listed above will provide adequate basic sub- 
ject-matter content to prepare teachers of the social studies for the 
great majority of high schools in the state. However, as has been indi- 
cated elsewhere in this report, increasing numbers of secondary 
schools during the past few years have successfully introduced courses 
dealing with a third sub-area of social studies that might be called 
interpersonal relations and personal adjustment, illustrated by such 
course titles as “family living,” “life adjustment,” “orientation,” and 
others. As in the two more common sub-areas listed above, effective 
teaching in this third area is not possible for the teacher who lacks 
specialized training and skills. Teachers expecting to teach in this 
area should be prepared by taking college courses in social psychology, 
psychology of adjustment, abnormal psychology, and introduction to 
clinical psychology (taken in the department of psychology) ; relation- 
ship between individual and society, sociology of small groups, family 
relationships, and comparative family institutions (taken in a depart- 
ment of sociology). The foregoing may also be supplemented by 
courses in family living and child development (taken in a home eco- 
nomics department). 


Adequate preparation for teaching in the social studies will usually 
require a five-year program, at least for high school teachers. 
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C. FORMAL CURRICULUM IS NOT ENOUGH 


Good teacher-preparation requires much more than that the 
teacher-trainee be steered toward a selection of courses by his adviser 
and then left more or less alone to earn his credits. A teacher-educa- 
tion program should be looked upon as a genuine discipline, in the 
classical sense of this term. It is reasonable to expect that persons pre- 
paring to teach should display somewhat the same kind of career 
dedication as is shown by persons preparing to be engineers, account- 
ants, chemists, musicians, etc., and that consequently they should be 
willing to submit to a rigorous academic discipline requiring labor and 
intense application on their part, and skilled and devoted guidance 
on the part of their advisers. 


The framework of course requirements thus constitutes only part 
of the necessary preparation. Constant guidance, supervision, and 
evaluation of the student’s progress are also required. Ideally, these 
would require the services of a specifically selected committee of 
teachers from the college subject-matter fields who would familiarize 
themselves with the problems of translating their material into a form 
suitable for elementary and secondary school instruction, and who 
would then serve as the teacher-trainees’ guidance committee. The aim 
of this committee would be to guide the student toward genuine 
critical scholarship (in place of the usual acquisition of the mere 
factual aspects) in his field. 


The guidance committee should operate a terminal seminar for 
trainees in the subject-matter area, and each student should attend 
one of these seminars before graduation. The aim of the seminar 
would be the organization and integration of the various subiect- 
matter courses for the students, and the introduction of the students 
to the formal methodology of their area. History trainees, for example, 
would be given an outlook on the broad sweep of historical processes 
in human society and an introduction to the methods of the his- 
torian. In the other branches of the social science field the seminar 
should consider what a science is, the general scientific approach to the 
study of contemporary human society, the methods of social scientists, 
and the relation between social science and the lives of individuals 
and societies. 


A general task of all terminal seminars for teacher-trainees in the 
social studies should be the consideration of the manner in which the 
content of the subject-matter field can be rearranged for teaching in 
the schools, and the members of the seminar should participate ac- 
tively in studies designed to accomplish this rearrangement. 


A very important aspect of preparation for the teacher of the 
social studies is often neglected: namely, that of practical field experi- 
ence. Ideally, anyone teaching history should have had some experi- 
ence in dealing with historical documents and in wrestling with the 
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problems of historical interpretation. Any person teaching civics or 
government should have had actual contact with the political process 
either as a direct observer or as a participant. Similarly, anyone con- 
ducting courses with an economic or a sociological emphasis would 
do well to have had actual contact with specialized business or social 
institutions. With the gradual introduction of laboratory and field 
courses into the social sciences in teacher education institutions, it is 
to be hoped that the teachers of the social studies will develop 
increasing competence as students of societal processes in our com- 
munities, and thus be able to give their students a broad understand- 
ing of human affairs. 


D. THE NEW ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


The role of the social studies teacher in the school classroom is 
changing, and the changes must be taken into account in organizing 
the pre-service program. Formerly, the role of the teacher was entirely 
a didactic one: he instructed the pupils in the subject matter. The 
teacher still teaches, but this traditional role is being gradually re- 
duced in favor of newer practices under which the pupils are required 
to prepare projects, research papers, group class reports, panel dis- 
cussions, etc. In some respects, the role of the teacher becomes less 
prominent as he becomes a director and moderator of the group and 
individual activities of the pupils. This trend in the role of the teacher 
puts a greater burden upon his ingenuity and skill than did the former 
didactic one. Many teachers seem unable to master the new tech- 
niques. The teacher who is unable to handle them well often becomes 
merely a person who listens to student recitations of what they have 
learned while preparing assignments from the textbook or library. 


The contrast between failure and success in the use of student 
participation methods in the teaching of history is clearly brought out 
by the following comments on two classes: 


. . . For eight minutes the teacher lectured to the class in a 
dull and lifeless manner, looking at his notes on his desk through- 
out. There followed eight brief reports read by different members 
of the class, all of them dealing with such persons as Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and the French monarchs, and Adam 
Smith. The papers were very short and were read to the class with- 
out discussion or comment. In a number of instances French names 
were stumbled over by the students, and the teacher himself was 
unable to supply the correct pronunciation. . . . In cases where 
the students made misstatements of fact, no correction was sup- 
plied either by the teacher of by other members of the class. . . . 
There was no emphasis upon accurate knowledge, clear distinction 
among ideas, or criticism. After the reports had been completed 
and an effort was made to draw some conclusions about the cause 
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of the French Revolution, the conclusions were, historically speak- 
ing, nearly all wrong. . . . The complete failure to emphasize ac- 
curate information or to present anything more than an opinion 
of the French scene prior to the great French Revolution was not 
only dull but extremely misleading. 


In another class visited by a member of the study group, the 
situation was different: 


. . . The students were more lively, spontaneous in their 
participation, obviously alert and interested. Unquestionably this 
class demonstrated the best student participation of any of the 
classes I visited. Moreover, the teacher was careful to correct 
misstatements of fact and misstatements in interpretation, and 
clearly was well-equipped in the subject matter at hand. The 
last one-half of the hour was given over to a group report by six 
students organized as a team who were presenting an imaginary 
radio broadcast on the early life of Napoleon up until his seizure 
of the emperorship in 1802. Their report was, on the whole, well 
presented. The students on the team making the report obviously 
were enjoying themselves, and the others asked enough questions 
after the report had been completed to demonstrate both their 
alertness and their interest. This report . . . was one of a series 
which had been in progress on various phases of the French revo- 
lution, its background, its causes, and its progress. Each of these 
was briefly summarized by the captain of each team before the 
report on Napoleon was given, thereby achieving a certain 
amount of review and continuity in the process. I recognized no 
misstatement of fact or of historical interpretation left unchal- * 
lenged and uncorrected either by the students themselves or by 
the teacher in charge. 


The implications of the contrasting pictures above for the teacher 
preparation program are obvious. The teacher himself must be made 
acquainted in a lively and personally meaningful way with the prin- 
ciples and techniques of critical scholarship in his field. In short, he 
should have a keen appreciation of how a “fact” becomes a fact and of 
how a generalization is reached. But he is unlikely to acquire either 
liveliness or critical abilities unless, in his college or university studies, 
these things are emphasized and demonstrated by his instructors. 
Furthermore, he should display considerable sophistication in directing 
the investigations of the students and should know how to inculcate in 
them elementary principles of scholarship. Thus the students can 
gain the full benefits of the newer methods of student participation, 
through the critical use of sources, and also can develop ingenuity in 
exploiting the resources in school libraries and local community sources 
of information. Merely earning enough credit hours in academic 
courses in the teacher preparation program will not enable the teacher 
to accomplish this objective. Constant guidance and supervision and 
the terminal seminar will aid in its accomplishment. 
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E. IS THERE A BEST METHOD OF TEACHING? 


The study group would answer this question with a qualified 
“yes.” The best method of teaching social studies is the disciplined 
discussion within which ideas are clarified, defined, and tested. This 
preference for discussion does not exclude the use of lectures, films, 
field trips, reports, projects, and the like. But whatever a group per- 
ceives on a field trip, for example, must eventually be discussed in- 
telligently and critically if a group is to derive maximum Jearning 
from such a trip. A common method of teaching which can no longer 
be defended as educational practice is the ancient method of assign, 
study, and recite, wherein recitation becomes a mere repetition and 
recapitulation of the material assigned and studied. 


The method of assign, study, and recite usually means that most 
of the teacher’s time is devoted to hearing what students have learned, 
rather than teaching them something they have not learned. Further- 
more, if what the teacher wants in the social studies is conceptual 
learning—and the social studies have long been under fire for a 
failure to conceptualize the learning of social content—then, the 
teacher needs to provide students with experiences which challenge 
their basic beliefs and which induce in them some reflection as to 
whether these beliefs are worthy of being believed. This kind of intel- 
lectual exercise is best fostered by those classroom discussions which rely 
upon logic, scientific method, semantics, and the like, as bases for 
testing the soundness and truth of any belief. If the advocates of 
“assign, study, and recite” could prove that their method fosters the 
testing of beliefs, then the teacher could follow their practice when- 
ever the teaching of a concept is of major concern to the class. They 
cannot prove that such is the case because their primary purpose is to 
induce students to say what they are supposed to say. The study group 
believes that this kind of teaching is sheer indoctrination, and that, 
instead, teachers should help students to analyze what is presented 
and reach a decision as to its meriting belief. 


The use of discussion as a basic method of teaching—provided 
that the discussion is free, full, reflective, and organized—allows the 
facts to determine what is to be believed, while the usual practice of 
“assign, study, and recite” tends to drill in certain facts, on the basis 
of which certain conclusions are inescapable. One often hears it said 
that facts should be taught first, and thinking later. This principle has 
a kind of parochialism in it since the person who believes that thus 
and so constitute the facts has no reason to think. If the facts taught 
are carefully chosen, and if the student has any capacity at all to gen- 
eralize the conclusions reached are determined for him without much 
thinking on his part. It is only when a belief is in doubt that it be- 
comes necessary to ascertain those facts which will establish, if pos- 
sible, the truth or falsity of the proposition. There will be many in- 
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stances when it is not possible to reach a firm conclusion, and 
instruction in the social studies will emphasize this fact. Even firm 
conclusions usually need further examination. 


In summary, any method used in teaching the social studies 
should be one that fosters intellectual development, and this kind of 
development can occur only when students have thoughts. To have a 
thought is to have a hypothesis, the truth of which is tested by logic 
and by evidence, and such testing is most likely to occur in class- 
rooms when students are discussing ideas. 


F. POST-GRADUATE REFRESHER COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers return to study in college and university for a variety of 
reasons. Some return because of the pressure of incentive systems that 
in an unselective manner give salary increases for the accumulation 
of additional college credits, and, if permitted to do so, they may drift 
into the easiest and least significant courses offered by the graduate 
departments. Other teachers return because of more rational motiva- 
tions, prompted by a desire to improve their professional competence. 
Whatever the reasons for their return, the teachers should be aided 
with competent advice to select from several desirable choices open 
to them, those which are best suited to their individual needs. Some 
teachers are nost in need of professional education courses to supple- 
ment their knowledge of such areas as child growth and development, 
the school curriculum, methods and techniques in their subject fields, 
and the like. Some need to broaden their liberal arts background, 
perhaps by studying in the fields of literature, philosophy, and the fine 
arts. Others (and all teachers at some time) need most to increase 
their understanding of their particular professional disciplines: to be- 
come acquainted with recent developments in formal scholarship in 
their fields, to gain a firm basis for a feeling of kinship with their 
colleagues in the academic departments. Provision for these needs 
must not be neglected by the graduate colleges of arts and sciences. 


Ideally, the subject-matter courses for returning teachers should 
be those especially developed and suited to the needs of elementary 
and secondary school teachers. Too often the teacher who returns for 
graduate work in an academic department is presented with a pro- 
gram of work designed largely for the preparation, not of teachers, 
but of scientists and scholars. This type of specialized work is only 
marginally useful for meeting the needs of teachers. 

The summer workshops and consultant services in various areas 
of the social studies, which have been sponsored in recent years by 
such organizations as the Illinois Curriculum Program through the 
State Office of Public Instruction and the Illinois Council on Econom- 
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ic Education, by higher institutions of the state, and by learned 
societies in the various social studies areas, are examples of types of 
in-service training. These programs are designed to assist teachers in 
keeping informed as well as to aid them in developing and using 
teaching materials. Time may be devoted to refresher lectures in the 
area and the development and appraisal of materials for instruction. 
Teachers may or may not choose to earn college credit in some of 
these programs. It is hoped that some appropriate agency such as the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, will arrange to 
keep the schools informed of such facilities as are offered. 


A good plan of study for returning teachers that has come to the 
attention of the study group is one that has been proposed by the 
social science division of a neighboring major university. The proposal 
is at present in only the preliminary stages of development, and as 
yet the necessary financial support has not been found. With the per- 
mission of the sponsors, the study group includes here a brief des- 
cription of the proposal. 


The plan envisages a summer institute of five weeks duration 
to meet the need to “upgrade the high school studies teacher’s 
background in current research problems and methodology in the 
social sciences.”” The high school student as a result should benefit 
from better instruction, and thereby could be helped to make 
clearer and more realistic educational and career choices. “Many 
able students interested in research careers frequently develop the 
idea that social science research is largely a matter of guesswork 
and that possibilities for significant research careers in these fields 
are not promising.” 


The proposal sets forth plans for a five-week institute that is 
to include lectures, readings, discussions, and participation in 
research projects under staff guidance. The areas to be included 
in the total course of study are anthropology, economics, history, 
human geography, mass communications, political science, psy- 
chology, and sociology. 


The aims are to provide the teacher with an improved under- 
standing of the scope of modern social sciences and of the research 
methods, to provide the teachers with better understandings of 
changes in social science research over the last 20 years, particu- 
larly those in the traditional disciplines such as history, economics, 
and sociology, to provide the teacher with means for keeping up 
with current research findings and methodological developments, 
to afford the teacher an opportunity to work first hand with the 
equipment and resources of social science research, and, finally, to 
provide a medium through which capable high school students 
may become acquainted with the possibilities for careers in the 
social sciences. 
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Part VI. ‘Summary of Recommendations 


The recommendations of the Social Studies Group are brought 
together, for convenience, in the following summary. The study group 
believes that the schools should: 


In the Elementary Schools 


1. Encourage supervisors and teachers to develop programs de- 
signed for their own local schools in terms of definite objectives for all 
grade levels with due regard for sequence and in accordance with ac- 
cepted principles of child growth and development. 


2. Encourage teachers at all grade levels to accept responsibility 
for providing enriched learning experiences in the social studies, either 
separately or in correlation with the language arts, music, or art. 


3. Suggest that the Superintendent of Public Instruction continue 
to exert leadership in the evaluation and improvement of the Illinois 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide with particular reference to 
the social studies. 


4. Provide at some point in the program for additional attention 
to the lands and peoples of the Eastern Hemisphere as well as of 
Canada and of Central and South America. 


5. Encourage publishing companies to continue efforts to develop 
social studies textbooks which are suited to the reading levels of . 
students in the respective grades. 


In the Junior High Schools 

6. Conduct additional study and experimentation to determine 
the proper social studies programs at the junior high school level em- 
phasizing those programs that are not highly departmentalized. 


7. Encourage teacher education institutions to provide courses 
especially designed for junior high school teachers of the social studies 
as well as offerings that will aid teachers in understanding the growth, 
development, and needs of young adolescents. 


8. Train many teachers to correlate the teaching of social studies 
and language arts. 


9. Provide such aids to the social studies programs as audio-visual 
materials, well-equipped libraries, and effective testing programs. 


10. Employ teachers with initiative who understand the growth 
and development of their pupils and can use group planning. 
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In the Senior High Schools 


11. Offer a broad program in the social studies so that pupils with 
special competence and interest can acquire depth and comprehension 
in as many areas as possible. 


12. Require all students to take at least three units of social studies, 
including one year of world history, one year of United States history, 
and one year in at least two of the areas of geography, economics, 
sociology, and government. (This recommendation is not to be under- 
stood as precluding some 12th-grade courses now designated as 
“American problems” or “problems of democracy.” If such a course 
consists of units of study in the areas listed above, with sound subject- 
matter content, and emphasizing depth rather than breadth by con- 
centrating on a few carefully selected units rather than many, it can 
have academically desirable outcomes.) 


For the Preparation of Teachers 


13. Provide effective in-service training for social studies teachers. 


14. Offer a broad liberal education to all prospective teachers, 
plus social science training which includes the following: 


a. Basic introductory courses in three or four of the standard 
social science disciplines (history, economics, sociology, geography, 
anthropology, and political science) 


b. One or two sub-area combinations for concentration, with 
at least 25 semester hours of carefully selected courses in each, for 
example: 


(1) History 
(2) Political, economic, and social organization 


(3) Interpersonal relations and personal adjustment 
Preparation in this sub-area is desirable for teaching 
some of the newer social studies courses recently intro- 
duced in some schools. 


c. Field work in the particular area of social science which 
the teacher hopes to teach. 


15. Provide for prospective social studies teachers courses in pro- 
fessional education sufficient to impart an understanding of what a 
profession is and what the aims of education are. In addition, the 
professional education courses should include work in educational psy- 
chology, methods of teaching, and practice teaching. 
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16. Provide adequate counseling by a guidance committee for 
students preparing to teach the social studies, with a terminal seminar 
for them before graduation. 


17. Provide refresher courses for teachers at the graduate level. 


For All Schools and All Levels 


18. Provide adequate library facilities and well-chosen audio- 
visual materials, including maps. While these are essential in all fields 
of instruction, the special needs of teaching the social studies make 
their provision particularly urgent. 


19. Encourage participation in the community life, both within 
and outside the school, by all students at all levels. 


Correspondence regarding the Conference and requests for its 
publications should be addressed to 


Allerton House Conference on Education 
204 Gregory Hall 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 
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